MOTHER'S APRON-STRINGS
and she was obviously convinced in her own mind, as Dodington's
record of the interview shows, that the fault lay in the royal
schoolroom.
She said, she did not really well know what they taught him;
but, to speak freely, she was afraid not much: that they were in
the country and followed their diversions, and not much else that
she could discover. . . . Stone was a sensible man, and capable of
instructing in things as well as books: that Lord Harcourt and the
Prince agreed very well, but she thought that he could not learn
much from his lordship; that Scott, in her opinion, was a very-
proper preceptor; but that for the good bishop, he might be, and
she supposed he was, a mighty learned man; but he did not seem
to her very proper to convey knowledge to children; he had not
the clearness which she thought necessary: she did not very well
comprehend him herself, his thoughts seemed to be too many for
his words.
In a subsequent talk with Dodington she observed that
the Bishop was teaching them Logick, which, as she was told, was
a very odd study for children of their age, not to say, of their
condition.
It is quite clear, therefore, that in this squabble in the royal
schoolroom the Dowager-Princess took sides.
Bad teaching is often used by fond parents to cover up the
intellectual deficiencies of their children. Prince George was
backward: his mother was convinced that the fault lay with
Harcourt and Hayter. She may not have been wrong in her
assumption. Harcourt's insufficiency as an educator must be
admitted, and scholarly though Hayter undoubtedly was, it is
quite possible that he was quite incapable of imparting his know-
ledge to young children. Scott and Stone were subordinate
to Harcourt and Hayter; and they could only do what they
were told.
Harcourt's treatment of the Dowager-Princess probably had
much to do widi the quarrel. He never tried to win her con-
fidence : on the contrary, he took an almost childish delight in
slighting her. He complained about her card parties, which in
such a strictly ordered household must have been innocent
enough; and whenever he visited the Prince he never paid his
respects to the mother. The Dowager-Princess was a woman
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